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Kildare Dobbs and photographer Kryn Taconis go behing the | 


Rocky Curtain to explore the lush land of the big mountain, ; 
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inor curiosities in Vancouver's Chinatown is this incongruous sign. 
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ROUGH-HEWN. 
sstewsert PARADISE 


mountains. On the foreshore of Point Grey Rd., its seaward 
wall of glass opens on a view as exotic as a Chinese water- 
color. N orthward across English bay with its small yachts 
nodding at their moorings, past the forested point of Stan- 
ley park and beyond Burrard inlet where the big ships pass, 
the mountains of the Coast range rise an abrupt 4,000 feet. 
On clear days West Vancouver’s shopping-centres and sub- 
divisions may be seen crowding out the forest near sea level- 
From there a straight line all the way to the pole would cross 
only three roads. 


Eastward is the changing skyline of downtown Vancouver 
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More than half B.C.’s people live in or near Vancouver, 
hemmed in by sea, forests, mountains—and the U.S. 
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—white towers of new apartment buildings, the 
tall B.C. Electric building, the romantic bulk of 
the Hotel Vancouver. More than half British Col- 
umbia’s population lives in this area; two-thirds 
of it live here and in Victoria, 72 miles away on 
Vancouver island; the remainder in scattered 
communities in valleys like the Kootenays and 
the Okanagan and on the high plateaus of the 
Cariboo and the Chilcotin and the Peace river 
country. And beyond the city of Vancouver, over 
the flat expanse of the Fraser delta, there are 
more mountains—range beyond range: the Cas- 
cades, the Midways, the Selkirks, the Purcells, 
the Rockies. Far to the east behind them lies 
Canada. 

Not that British Columbia isn’t a fully paid up 
province, its 1,700,000 people fully in touch with 
Canada. Since Confederation there has been a 
railroad through those mountains. Since last 
year, when the Rogers Pass section of the Trans- 
Canada Highway was opened, there has been a 
completely reliable road. Jetliners fly over the 
mountain barrier in a little over an hour. CBC’s 
radio and TV networks foster a sense of national 
community. And yet, in the shadow of these brood- 
ing mountains, one has a feeling of isolation. “San 
Francisco is only 1,000 miles away,” a housewife 
told me without irony. 

To the north, empty wilderness; to the south, 
the United States; to the east, mountains; to the 
west, Vancouver island, and then the Pacific 


ocean all the way to the Orient. Freighters and 
ocean liners glide slowly under the graceful span 
of the Lions Gate bridge, arrivals and departures 
that evoke vaguely the names of distant ports — 
Yokohama, Vladivostock, Hong Kong, Panama— 
names heavy with romance, remote as legends. 
Vancouver’s own hinterland is known, no less 
evocatively, as “The Interior,” as though it 
harbored a region of mystery, a heart of darkness. 
The province’s newspapers deepen one s sense of 
alienation. Local disasters regularly upstage 
stories from behind the Rocky Curtain. Early last 
October Vancouver papers carried headlines so 
big and black they might have been announcing 
at least a declaration of war; the story: UN- 
SHAVEN BANDIT GRABS $600.” That “unshaven 
shook me; its sense of decorum, of what is proper 
in a bandit, particularly in a bandit who is grab- 
bing the not very large sum of $600, made me 
aware of what novelist Malcolm Lowry meant 
when he called British Columbia “a genteel 
Siberia.” He also called it Paradise. 

For this is the province of paradox, its very 
name a self-contradiction. When Queen Victoria 
thought it up all by her royal self in 1858, the 
Duke of Newcastle protested that “British Col- 
umbia” was neither “very felicitous” nor “very 
original.” Columbia is a poet’s name for the 
United States; how could it be British? Yet B.C. 
historian Margaret A. Ormsby is right in saying 
that the name fits. Canada’s most American prov- 





Vancouver's heart is the Granville-Hastings Intersect 
“thon 


ince, its farthest from bi-cultural comprom; 
is also its most British. Its tweedy devotion 
afternoon tea, the royal family, dogs, fly-fish; to 
gardening and umbrellas contrasts Strangely wie 
its Californian suicide and divorce rates (high th 
in Canada), weird religions, drug addicts , 
many as in the rest of Canada put together 
reactionary capitalists and militant unions. ), 
British Columbia is a frontier province Is 
wealth depends overwhelmingly on the “en 
of rich natural resources of forest, mine and Sea 
In 1962 the forest crop was worth $780 million or 
40 per cent of total production; mining brought in 
$217 million; the fish harvest— principally Pacifi 
salmon—yielded $100,300,000. Yet only a minute 
four per cent of B.C.’s_ working population js 
actually engaged in logging, mining and fishing 
70 per cent pursue “service occupations.” Like 
other heirs of the affluent society, they live by 
taking in each other’s washing. And because 
warm airs from the Pacific keep the climate mild, 
they live more pleasantly than most Canadians _ 
“This is a poor man’s city,” a Vancouver taxi- — 
driver told me. ‘“‘Whatever you like, you name it, 
you can do here cheap.” No need for a lakeside 
cottage. Swimming, sailing, walking in the woods 
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NEW STYLE, NEW SIZE, NEW SPIRIT, NEW NAME—A NEW LINE OF CARS! 
It looks totally different. It feels totally different. It is totally different from 
any car we've ever built before. «> Outside, the new Chevelle is a good foot 
shorter than big cars. Parks and handles very easily. But inside it has almost 
as much passenger space, leg room and luggage capacity. Three people in the 
back seat don’t have to take turns breathing. And the suitcases you have should 
ft in the trunk just fine. « With a coil spring at every wheel, the Chevelle 
ride is strictly big car, too. So is the performance. A 120-hp Six or a 195-hp 
V8 are standard power. But if you want more, choose either the new extra- 


cost 155-hp Six or the 220-hp V8. There are eleven different 5 
Chevelle models in three series. Sedans, station wagons, 
coupes and convertibles. And as we’ve said, all of them totally [cuevaoter 





new—except for one thing, of course. Chevrolet dependability. sews nna: curs ean amen 


CHEVELLE! by CHEVROLET 








CHEVELLE MALIBU SUPER SPORT COUPE — ONE OF 11 MODECS IN THREE New 58 tis S$ 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Gifts of Quality 


that can’t be duplicated 
in performance 
or styling! 


Powerful full-size all-transistor portable radio to go 
with you anywhere. Its powerful Zenith Wavemagnet 
antenna brings in stations loud and clear. Plays where 
many other radios fail. New Zenith ‘battery saver’ 
switch can actually cut battery operating costs in 
half by increasing playing time at comfortable listen- 
ing levels up to 600 hours. 7 transistors. Elegant scuff 
and weather resistant Permawear covered cabinet in 
brown charcolat color. THE ROYAL 710LK. 
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Lightweight, super-slim, ultra-styled portable with 
big-set performance, big-set features! Such as 
“Perma-Set” fine tuning. Automatic ‘’Fringe-Lock’”’ 
circuit. ‘Gated Beam’’ sound. UHF all channel tun- 
ing*. Easy top tuning; recessed controls. And because 
it’s from Zenith, it’s hand wired, hand soldered. There 
are no printed circuits. No production shortcuts. 
Tan, strato blue or ebony color with silver color 
trim. THE JETLINER, MODEL L2155. @® 


* Optional at slight additional cost. 
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@ World’s most remarkable all-transistor portable 
brings in crystal-clear FM! Nine tuning ranges for 
short wave and standard AM broadcasts; amateur 
broadcasts; marine and weather reports; ship-to- 
shore and ship-to-ship broadcasts. Runs on standard 
flashlight batteries. Brush chrome finished metal 
cabinet with Permawear covering accented with 
Roman Gold color trim. THE ROYAL 3000 TRANS- 
OCEANIC RADIO. 





Look for these Zenith Quality Christmas gifts at your Zenith Dealer's now! 


ZENITH 8 The Quality goes in before the name goes on 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO-MONTREAL. Specifications subject to change without notice. 
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This year, make his Christmas as 
as the star on the tree. Choose his lies 
from these brilliant gift ideas by eae 


and you'll say ‘Merry Christmas” iia 
that he'll always remember! 
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SHIRTS (A) Launder-Matic, 
guaranteed wash'n'wear broa 
Snowy white, silky broadcloths 
ites like Country Club and Bon 
$15.00. Tapered Fit shirts fo 
$6.00. Beautiful solid shades 
from $6.00. All in comfortable, 


UNCOndit; 

dcloth at ae 
INCluding fayoy. 
d Street $500; 
T the trim 

and fancy shirts 
New collar Styles. 
TIES (B) A galaxy of colors and pa 
every taste. Imported silks and tier 
fabrics make Forsyth ties practical, delight 
gifts—$1.50 to $5.00. Handsome Matched get 
of Tie-Handerkerchief and Tie-Socks Impres. 
sively gift packaged, from $2.00 and $2.95 


PAJAMAS (C) He'll sleep best in comfortable 
Forsyth pajamas. Outstanding patterns ang styl. 
ing, in Sanforized or Wash’n'Wear fabrics. Sizes 
A to E. Also Stouts and Talls. From $6.00, Ele. 
gant Pajama Sets with matching three-quarter. 
length lounge robe. A very popular gift. from 
$13.95. 


SHORTS (D) Useful, welcome gifts anytime ! 
Forsyth Boxer Shorts for comfort and durability, 
In Wash'n'Wear and Sanforized fabrics, from 
$1.50. 


SPORTSHIRTS (E) Are gifts he’s bound to 
appreciate. In regular and Tapered Fit styles: 
Button Down and other popular collars. A host 
of patterns and colors in Sanforized, and 
Wash'n'Wear cottons. From $5.00. 


For that special gift: Osmalane, England's 
cashmere-soft luxury flannel. Superb solid 
shades, genuine tartans. From $10.95. 


KNITTED SPORTSHIRTS (F) Leisure hour 
enjoyment starts at Christmas with Forsyth’s 
comfortable sport knits. Button Down, Turtle 
Neck, and Fashion Collar Styles. 


Fabrics: Swiss knit cottons, cosy Orlon and Wool, 
luxurious Antron. Choose from heather tones, 
bright plains, and continental designs. In half 
and long sleeve styles, from $3.95 and $5.00. 


SCARVES (G) Here’s superb comfort and the 
smart, bright touch for every man’s winter weat. 
Colorful wools, pure silks, and cashmeres, 8 
stripes, brocades, jacquards, and paisleys. 
From $2.95. 


SCARDIGAN (H) Here's a novel—and popular— 
gift! It's a scarf and a vest, all in one. Wools m 
vivid plains, muted tones, and attractive tartans. 
From $3.95. 


JEWELRY (1) Jewelry by Forsyth will brighten 
his Christmas! From small, neat sets to larger 
ornate designs in Gem Stones, Mother of Peat, 
Genuine Leather, and others. Favorites ore 
outstanding designs by Dante ! Links alone 0 
$2.50. Sets with Tie Tacs or Tie Bars, from $5. 


GIFT BAR ITEMS (J) Marvellous po 
ideas for “‘the man who has everything. 
from cocktail shakers and Derringer lighter 
(illustrated) to bar sets, brushes, —, ol 
mugs, etc. A thousand and one brillian 
desirable gifs in ceramics, leather and 


$2.50 to $16.50. 
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_all are available within the metropolitan area 
Near at hand is mountaineering and the best 
fishing and hunting on this continent. Since the 
development of the Vancouver Festival of the 
Arts, enthusiasm for music, opera and theatre 
has been growing. Here, too, some of the most 
attractive bookshops in Canada are catering to 
an increasing market for serious reading. 

In the trim suburbs of Vancouver and Victoria 
with their lawns of a greenness undreamed of in 
central Canada, their luxuriant laurel hedges 
and holly bushes and flowering shrubs, it’s hard 
to remember that the frontier is still just a rifle 
shot away—in history, no farther off than grandpa. 

Civilized man is a johnny-come-lately to this 
coast. The whole region was unknown to 
geography till the late 1700’s when the brave sea- 
captains, Cook and Quadra and Vancouver 
penetrated fogs and shoals off the Pacific coast 
to chart its innumerable islands and fjords. In 
the same period the last of the great trader- 
explorers, Alexander Mackenzie and Simon 
Fraser, crossed the continental divide to discover 
the Fraser and struggled on to the ocean. The 19th 
century saw the gold strikes that led to formal 
colonization by Britain, the coming of the railroad 
that bound the new colony to Canada. But most of 


UMBIA. 


what has happened in British Columbia has 
happened in the last 50 years. 
es Seeking a tradition, British Columbians mix 

eir pleasures recklessly. The doorman at 
Vancouver's Bay Shore Inn, a stunningly vulgar 
hostelry with every modern comfort, is disguised 
as a Tower of London Beefeater, the bellboys 
(all Orientals) as Cantonese coolies. Its Polynesian 
restaurant features Hawaiian coffee, a beverage 
in which Brazilian bean blends with West Indian 
rum in the dear old Dublin way. Other restaurants 
offer “Chinese Smorgasbord”; the roast beef of 
Old England followed by fried grasshoppers and 
sugared bees; oysterburgers; “chicken pickins.” 
B.C. taste in housing is just as confused. Ian 
Davidson, sprightly architect in his 30’s, took me 
on a cautionary tour of new residential non- 
architecture in West Vancouver. The sites were 
marvellous, set among trees with views of shim- 
mering ocean. Prices were stiff—mostly around 
$30,000. “‘That,” said Davidson, pointing mischiev- 
ously at a greenish shed with what appeared to 
be plastic windows, ‘is a Japanese ranch 
bungalow.”’ As I stared in amazement, he 
corrected himself: “I should say ‘tasteful executive 
living with an oriental motif.’” 

As in the American West, where he also at- 


tempted a fresh start, civilized man brought his 
wandering sickness with him. British Columbians 
are only beginning to learn how to live with their 
beautiful environment. Yesterday they were 
plunderers. “No one (to quote Malcolm Lowry 
again) in a certain sense lives there. They merely 
as it were, pass through. Mine the country and 
quit. Blast the land to pieces, knock down the 
trees, and send them rolling down Burrard 
inlet....” Today, though mining is as important 
as ever, conservation is taking the place of 
plunder. Forests are cropped and replanted 
salmon runs are scientifically managed, wildlife 
is protected. But nature is still typically seen as 
a reserve of dollars. In MacMillan park on the 
Alberni highway of Vancouver island, a remnant 
of tall virgin timber has been spared. As they 
breathe the fragrant air of Cathedral Grove, 
visitors in its green glooms gaze in awe at the 
massive boles of trees that have been living 
longer than the English language. A frankly 
commercial sign fastened to an 800-year-old 
Douglas fir reminds them of its normal! fate: “This 
tree contains 16,200 board feet, enough lumber 
for two 5-room homes.” 

I visited a “logging show” at Copper canyon, 
near Chemainus on Vancouver island. My guide 


British Columbia is a harbor for brave souls determined to live by conscience 
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Anarchist-pacifists Bruce and Pam Beck, right, with Peter and Dorothy Read, who work in a Kelowna orchard for sheer love of the Okanage” 





Eryn Toconis 








was Swedish-born John Ulinder, 57, a bullbucker 
(foreman) who prospects for gold in his spare 
time. As we drove up the canyon over the rough 
logging road, keeping an eye cocked for great 
trucks hurtling coastward with their 40-ton 
loads of logs, Ulinder glanced up the mountains 
at the magnificent stands of timber. “Don’t know 
why I bother with prospecting. These forests— 
there's more gold in’em than in all the mines put 
together.” 

The work site was loud with heavy bulldozers 
and cats and the waspish buzz of chain-saws. 
Thanks to these 30-pound power-tools, which one 
man can comfortably handle, fallers today work 
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Mayor R. F. Parkinson handles bulk-bin apples. 
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Photographs by Kryn Taconis 
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In Victoria, the genteel! paradise of the retired, | 
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Chief Sam Fox of the Beaver Indians rides 
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singly instead of in teams. I looked UP the stp 
slope. The fallers looked puny against the os -eD 
hemlocks and Douglas firs they were systema 
ally massacring. There were no cries of Timber 
Instead, at short intervals, whistles would gh * 
the beautiful trees would tilt, falling— it Sheen 1, 
with dreamlike slowness —till they hit the iors 
with a crash that reverberated far up the rien 
At each crash the men would turn ang lo a 
checking the fallers’ whereabouts. Ok, 
The loggers I talked to were mat 
men who lived in neighboring smal] 
came to work in company buses. Al] 
robust, many had gone as far as Grad 
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35-year was achampion faller who earned an and magnificent, the E. " 
disposi 5 a day. Most of the men owned new P , ty 
averse os and appliances. DBS figures reveal €ace river country is } 
= c loggers in 1962 rd an average weekly = 
at B.\. _ Thoug ey are sub} el | a 
107.59 ject to ne ra ve 
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Seay they are rapidly joining the middle 
Ow’ The rip-roaring lumberjack of popular 
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ployers, too, are changing. Robber 
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Construction workers build Portage mountain dam to power the Peace country 
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In B.C.'s sub-Arctic north, the wide va 
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Homes on the west coast display a unique are 
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Though British Colum- 
bia’s most famous ty- 
coon, H. R. MacMillan, 
is still unquestionably 
in command of his 
lumber and fish-pack- 
ing empires, new men 
are poised to take over. 
MacMillan himself, 
though an avowed con- 
servationist witha Yale 
degree in forestry, is 
one of the old, unrecon- 
structed school, a self- 
made dog-eat-dog in- 
dividualist who is also 
a generous patron of 
higher education. Yawn- 
ing in his office like an 
old-lion who has just 
gobbled a competitor, 
he has the charm of 
utter self-confidence, his 
only trace of diffidence 
betrayed by his driving 
a Bentley instead of a 
Rolls-Royce. Few men 
know or love their pro- 
vince better—and few 
have done better out of 
it. Typical of his new 
lieutenants is J. V. Clyne, 
a former judge of the province’s supreme court 
who resigned from the bench to join MacMillan, 
Bloedel and Powell River Ltd. Still listed in the 
Vancouver phone book as “The Honorable,” 
his enemies claim he is as tough as his master. 

Another disappearing breed is the traditional 
prospector. ‘The day of the jackass leading the 
jackass has gone,’ says Charles H. Mitchell, 
editor and publisher of the Western Miner and 
Oil Review. The modern prospector, instead of 
packing or footslogging in to his place of opera- 
tion, travels by helicopter. In place of the old- 
timers’ trusty pan, he carries the apparatus of 
geo-chemical surveying. Taking soil samples and 
treating them with reagents for “colors” requires 
an orderly, scientific approach the old-timers 
can’t be bothered with. Meanwhile, the industry 
he spearheads has seldom been healthier. A 
significant development is the growth of Japa- 
nese markets for copper and iron concentrates, 
and the association of Japanese capital and tech- 
nology in mining them. 

B.C.’s fisheries, which produce roughly one- 
third of the landed value of Canada’s annual 
catch, depend largely on the Pacific salmon. 
Every year millions of these fish, which have 
spent their maturity in the ocean, return to their 
parent rivers. Instinct drives them relentlessly 
over the most formidable obstacles, up roaring 
rapids, over falls, till they reach the gravel beds 
where they spawn. Then, unlike their Atlantic 
cousins, their frenzy spent, they die. Late last 
September I watched this drama of fertility and 
death in the Cheakamus river near Squamish. 





West Vancouv 

The salmon are caught in the sea on their way 
to spawn, closed seasons permitting enough to 
escape to renew their numbers every year. Fish- 
ing is concentrated at the mouths of the great 
river systems: Fraser, Skeena, Rivers Inlet, Nass. 
It needs no economist to point out that fish- 
traps across the estuaries could catch all the 
salmon and allow precise control of their escape- 
ment. But logic is far from the B.C. fisheries. The 
industry, over-capitalized, over-equipped, over- 
manned, is a chronic hotbed of conflict, a tangled 
web of restrictive practices. 

If the state of the fisheri 
it is to make a fresh start, even in an ideal en- 
vironment, the plight of B.C.’s Doukhobors is a 
bitter reminder that the loftiest hopes may 
founder on human frailty. The Doukhobors fled 
Czarist Russia to found the kingdom of heaven 
in Canada. But, as B.C.’s George Woodcock writes 
in his history of anarchism, they “merely re- 
jected a Romanoff autocrat so as to accept the 
domination of a prophet or ‘living Christ’ of their 
own.” Many British Columbians regard the fatal 
hunger strikes, the bombings and indecent ex- 
posure of the Doukhobors’ Sons of Freedom 
minority as a bad joke. In fact, the Sons’ collision 
with the province’s inflexible education laws is 
a genuine tragedy, a clash between two incompat- 
ible ideals. 

But British Columbia still harbors brave souls 
determined to live by conscience. In Kelowna 
a thriving centre nestling in the apple-orchards of 
the Okanagan valley, I spent a day with Dr. Roger 
Bray, 33, a former University of Toronto botany 
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er home catches a breathtaking view from every side 


hitecture, 


professor, who 
his post when 
decided to accept ny. 
clear weapons, Since 
then he has live With 
his wife and baby on an 
income just under the 
tax-free minimum, serene 
in the knowledge that 
no penny of his wij] go 
to support armaments, 
His scientific work con. 
tinues with the help of 
a grant from a US 
foundation. At the Brays 
I met 24-year-old Bruce 
Beck and his young 
wife Pam, pacifists and 
anarchists dedicated to 
the back-to-nature life 
recommended by Tho- 
reau. They were on their 
way to build a log cabin 
at Fauquier, a remote 
settlement on Lower 
Arrow lake where a 
few families of like 
minded people are neigh- 
bors to a Polish count 
who eats grass. At 
Argenta, B.C., Pam Beck 
herself grew up in an 
informal community of 
- Quakers who led—and 
still lead—the simple 
life. It was not simple enough for the Becks. 
With them were Peter and Dorothy Read, a 
British-born couple in their 30’s who work in an 
orchard for sheer love of the Okanagan and of 
the nearby mountains they climb in their spare 
time. “I'd be perfectly happy,” Peter Read said, 
“if the Atlantic ocean were washing up against 
the foot of the Rockies.” Which seemed to dispose 
of Canada. 
_ Not all who come to the Okanagan are ideal- 
ists. In summer, attracted by its desert climate 
(its 35,000 acres of orchards are sustained by 
irrigation), the socially prominent flock here to 
splash in the clear lake and drink scotch with 
the people they drank scotch with in Victoria 
and Vancouver. Kelowna boasts a score or so of 
millionaires of its own, including one who primed 
his pile by winning the Irish Sweep back in the 
’30’s. But the most famous of Kelowna’s sons is 
W. A. C. (“Wacky”) Bennett, B.C.’s Social Credit 
premier and one of Canada’s master politicians. 
At Bennett’s Hardware in Kelowna, and at 
branches in Penticton, Vernon and Kamloops, 
TV sets, hammers, electric irons, paint, etc. are 
sold for cash or on easy credit. Bennett’s critics 
protest that the roads, bridges, ferries, dams an 
railroads he builds to his voters’ hearts are 
bought on credit that’s a sight too easy. Bennet! 
érins. His former minister of forests was give? 
five years for corruption, his takeover of B. 
Electric was found illegal: he is accused 0 
Starving education, of acting like a dictator—ye 
he has no reason to be concerned about his politi 
cal future. He and his government have just wo! 
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and save your Christmas in pictures 


A KODAK INSTAMATIC 100 Outfit. ad on 
Kodapak film cartridge and shoot. Nothing to 
Set. Less than $22. 


B KODAK INSTAMATIC 400 Outfit. This conte: 
ven winds the film for you! And its electric 0 rn in- 
“sPosure. Less than $70. (Kodak Instamatic albs bat- 
Clude camera, wrist strap, flashguard, flashbu “i ag 
leries and new instant-loading Kodapak film cartridge. 


© KODAK INSTAMATIC 700 Camera. Extra s dast 
to handle every picture situation thanks to extra oe 

2.8 lens. fast-action shutter and automatic electric eye. 
Less than $130. 


ASk your Kodak dealer for the Kodak Gift Guide. 


j “long play” 
CAROUSEL Projector. One 
: ota a full show of 80 slides. Can t jam. Full anes 
eet control. Less than $180 with f/3.5 lens. Wi 
zoom lens, less than $219. - 
KODAK Automatic 8 Movie Camera. Makes 8mm 
niguied push-button easy. Electric eye sets exposures for 
. Less than $65. 3 
KODAK Automatic 8 Projector. Threads itself, turns 
room lights off and on, rewinds film at end of show. 
than $130. 
mgm Super 27 Outfit. Large shutter release 
aaa it easy to snap pictures without jiggling The 
1/8 lens gives you sharp detail. Less than $25. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, Toronto 15, Ontario 
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Christmas stockings . . . 


Kodak color film. 
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Logging foreman John Ulinder counts rings to show the Douglas fir is 266 years old. Leo Gereluk (top), a champion faller earning $55 a day, is a Pentecosta! preacher in his spare time. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The forest crop is worth 40 per cent of the economy 


their fifth straight provincial general election. 

At Portage mountain on the magnificent 
Peace river in B.C.’s sub-Arctic north I witnessed 
one of Bennett’s most controversial dreams in 
the throes of realization. From a foothold some 
350 feet above the river-bed I looked down to 
the temporary coffer-dam that diverts the Peace 
river into tunnels blasted through the rock of 
the canyon wall. Far below, huge yellow trucks 
and excavation machinery crawled in the mud 
and shale, steel-helmeted workers toiled on the 
ravaged slopes. By 1968 the point where I stood 


would be 250 feet under the surface of a vast lake 
held back by a dam one-and-a-quarter miles long. 
Its hydro-electric powerhouse would develop 
more than 2,000,000 kilowatts, more than the 
Grand Coulee, the western world’s greatest 
powerplant. Its eventual cost could be double 
that of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Even without the dam, the Peace river country 
is opening rapidly to settlement. Rich deposits 
of oil and natural gas are being tapped under 
its fertile, wheat-producing surface. Fort St 
John, a boom town on the Alaska Highway, offers 


H. R. MacMillan, lumber and fishpacking baron, is B.C.'s most famous tycoon 





Kryn Toconme 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The forest crop is worth 40 per cent of the economy 


their fifth straight provincial general election. 

At Portage mountain on the magnificent 
Peace river in B.C.’s sub-Arctic north I witnessed 
one of Bennett’s most controversial dreams in 
the throes of realization. From a foothold some 
350 feet above the river-bed I looked down to 
the temporary coffer-dam that diverts the Peace 
river into tunnels blasted through the rock of 
the canyon wall. Far below, huge yellow trucks 
and excavation machinery crawled in the mud 
and shale, steel-helmeted workers toiled on the 
ravaged slopes. By 1968 the point where I stood 


would be 250 feet under the surface of a vast lake 
held back by a dam one-and-a-quarter miles long. 
Its hydro-electric powerhouse would develop 
more than 2,000,000 kilowatts, more than the 
Grand Coulee, the western world’s greatest 
powerplant. Its eventual cost could be double 
that of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Even without the dam, the Peace river country 
is Opening rapidly to ‘settlement. Rich deposits 
of oil and natural gas are being tapped under 
its fertile, wheat-producing surface. Fort St 
John, a boom town on the Alaska Highway, offers 








Hey Marge! 
I got Arrow pajamas 
from your folks, 
too! 


He's wearinga Paisley design in 100% combed cotton. 
Full cut for sleeping and lounging comfort, these 
Pajamas are ‘Sanforized' labelled for lasting fit. Pants 
have elastic back. Sizes AtoE in olive-gold (illustrated), 
blue-olive and tan-blue $6.95. 

In the box he'll find ‘Sanforized’ Paddock Club 
Pajamas in luxurious Pima cotton. Lightweight batiste 


Wherever you gO you look better in an Arrow 








Cluett, Peabod, 


¥ & Company of Canada, Limite 


weave is comfortable for year ‘round wear. All other 
features are similar to the paisleys shown above. In 
blue or wine, sizes A to D. $8.95 regular, and $9.95 in 
tall models. All prices are Suggested retail. 

Marge: You'll like these Pajamas, too. Both have 
Arrow's famous lron-Cheater finish. They’re a joy 
to iron. And he looks so nice in them, 








G, Kitchener, Ontario 
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Fishing boats crowd Vancouver harbor. 


For fishing, shipping, 
playing or just looking, 
the sea is vital to 
Canada’s westernmost 
province. B.C.’s 

$100 million a year 
fish harvest is largely 
Pacific salmon 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


9 blocks or so of neon-lit beauty adventure flawe 


, h portraits of governor- 
ment stores, movies, taverns,  j d by latent weakness. But this  gentlewomen dine Cer Ning” 


tw 


_ gars depart is only one of the man cn ; dding wisely in time to 
a5 es, ae y faces of British Columbia. enerals’ ladies, no : 
por rants “rn ee pom Ly ks ne Surpassed in size only by Ontario 7 Vie en Rose done ag gece aes be dae A 
res gl in B-Y: : an uebec there are man i mond organ; folkniks 1n ‘ 

ging mountain, some of them earning as much ways of life. “When God li page ane ee quisition club in Vancouver caress their beards 


a as : . 
portage, month, whoop it up weekends with cowboy told me on the grassy uplands of Douglas _—and call for coffee. 


is SI, farmers, Indians, visiting Lak “ths to have much in common 
ss «trappers, : ss ; 5 ake ranch, “this here was the first place he None of this appears to 
veges and girls. “Transients, of course, made. And the last he made was Kamlaowe.” with the huddle of old, parchment-faced Chinese 


sports ‘old. “One thing there’s plenty of here is 


. . f 
Yet the country Kam ‘no newspapers on the lively sidewalks 0 
qorance,” 4 husky workman confided with a around Kamloops, an arid tract reading pap 


meaty of swelling hills where the hot summer wind Vancouver's Chinatown, oF with the sporting 
“[gnorance” was his word for fighting. blows with the scent of cagebrosh, lies its own fisherman casting a nimble fly on eam siaes 
vere, nakedly revealed, is the “western” magic. So also the cattle country of the Cariboo _ or with the cadets drilling at Royal eee [ ee a 
eect of British Columbia, Frontier 1963. Ex- with its memories of the gold rush, its ranching college. But all these people and plac 

ung, raw, lively, it’s the North American dream _ magnates and eccentrics. And the lion-colored _ part of British Columbia. 


qin 


, action. And because the dream often takes Fraser river, savage between the narrow cliff- And there are also the — ney eo 
“nape as a dollar, it can also be perplexingly walls of Hell’s Gate. At Trail, stoutly working- here first, the famous coast ea te oo 
ial , honky-tonk beer parlor setdowninafool’s class miners and smelters are cursing the bour- Kwakiutl, Nootka and others— whose 


wradise, a SEX OTBY in hobnail boots, the brave _geoisie; in Victoria’s Empress hotel, elderly of heraldic poles (miscalled totem poles) has 
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St of Vancouver Island the beautiful stretches of Long Beach face the open Pacific. 
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NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


a 
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Se gw Two-thirds of British Columbia’s popu 
lation of 4,700,000 live in the Vantouver 
area and Victoria; the rest inhabit valleys 
and plateaus predominantly-4g the south- 

= . and coastal secUons. For mguntain 

~ “ranges take up much of British Colum®ta’s 
366,255 square miles—the highest point 
igs Mt. Fairweather at 15,287 feet. It is 
also lacdd with mighty rivers, akesz 
national’ parks. The province’s wea 
depends on exporys natural re 
sources of forest, ine and sea, although 
only.four per cen of its people are en- 
gaged ih logging, /mining or fishing; the 
rest pursue “seryice occupations.” B.C. 
is 5Baper cent fprested; half of this is 
ive, making the forest crop worth 
$780 million or per cent of the econ- 
omy, Hydraulic power has a total poten- 

tial of 22 million kilowatts, with 3,200,000 

ining brought in $217 

silver, lead, copper, 


















































products, and vegetables. Process- 
“ing of forest, mineral and farm products 
makes British Columbia Canada’s third 
manufacturing province. Construction in 
this flourishing province accounts for 19 
per cent of the economy. The fisheries, 
mostly Pacific salmon, are a $100 million 
industry. And tourism in this scenic won- 
derland now brings in $145 million a year. 
Explored by sea captains and fur-traders 
in the late 1700’s, British Columbia be- 
came a British crown colony during the 
19th century gold rush and became a 
province of Canada in 1871. 
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With his helicopter travel and geo-chemical equipment, 
the modern prospector is a far ery from the 
oldtimer. He spearheads a $217 million industry 
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Mining and srelfin are the lifeblood of Trail. Metallurgical plants are on the Columbia river. 


become a symbol of the province. Their imagina- 
lon has charged the misty inlets, forests and 
Vountains with spirits and monsters: Thunder 
itd, Lightning Snake and the Sasquatch, a sort 
I = minable snowman. I talked, too, with Beaver 
ndians in the northern interior by Halfway 
ver. The women were scraping and tanning 
me schides, smoking the meat over fires in the 
‘Pruce-strewn teepees. The men sported cowboy 
putfits with moccasins and rubbers in place of 
Bint: Homesteaders were moving into their 
‘9 'N§-grounds. Soon the Beaver would become 
Pipi themselves, or move to the towns, the 
Ways forgotten, the old values shattered. 

ravaged as well as trees and landscapes, may be 
are a f by the advancing frontier. But there 
*W outposts of a gentler civilization. At 
of To island, just off the fishing village 
‘nO On the west coast of Vancouver island, 
house that Mrs. Betty Farmer runs 
> Post office and beer parlor for the 


Clayoquot Indians. The island, with its mossy 
rain forest, seems an enchanted wood in whose 
ancient trees the Indians leave their dead. Here 
Mrs. Farmer and her sister have made a flower 
garden; the hotel is like a country house in their 
native Surrey, the beer parlor elegant with 
leather chairs and reproductions of Gaugin. 
“No,” said Mrs. Farmer, who is quite a small 
woman, “the Indians don’t make trouble. They 
like having a decent place to come to.” 

I thought of that other frontier at Fort St. 
John. Like many Canadian towns, Fort St. John 
reserves its best viewpoint for the municipal 
garbage dump. I stood among rusty bedsprings, 
cans, rotting cartons, and saw the wide valley 
of the Peace, the river glinting among its wooded 
islands. Already autumn had fired the poplars 
to ethereal greens and yellows; against these 
embers the scattered jackpines stabbed like the 
dark penstrokes of some inscrutable message, 
a warning or a promise. ® 
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IF YOU ARE NOW TAKING 
A LAXATIVE ONCE, TWICE or, 
THREE TIMES A WEEK 


-»- THEN YOU SHOULD BUY WR ToDay! 
the Laxative Tablet with the 
GENTLE. DIFFERENCE 
Take gentle-acting NR... Nature’s 
Remedy! There is no letdown, no 
uncomfortable after-feeling. NR is 
an all-vegetable laxative. For over 
70 years, NW has been giving folks 
pleasant, effective relief overnight. 


MR tonight... 

tomorrow alright! 
Helps you feel better 
.-. and look better! 
REGULAR » CHOCOLATE COATED « JUNIORS 
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Family 
film fun 
for 
Christmas 
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eS For her...Yardley Gift Sets in fragrant Lavender, Red Roses, 
BS ALWAYS GIVE __ Lotus and April Violets from $1.85 to $14.50. 

= | For him...a full selection of Yardley good grooming 
<: YARDLEY aids in handsome Gift Sets from $1.85 to $10.00, 
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